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** Whenever the leaders of contending parties and factions, in a stale, 
*€ unite, the history of the world bears evidence, that it never is in favour, 
** but always at tle expense, of the people; whose renewed and augmented 


** pillage pays the scandalous price of the reconciliation. 


"Sik PRANCIS 


Burvert’s AppRreEss To THE FREEHOLDERS OF MIDDLESEX, 1806. 





TO TIE 


ELECTORS OF 


WESTMINSTER. 





REMARKS ON THE WESTMINSTER “ PURITY” DINNER. 





Fleet Street, 24th May, 1827. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Iy you had all been present, 
yesterday, at the Crown and An- 


chor Tavern, in the Strand ; or, 


if a fair report of what took place, 
had, or could have been pub- 
lished in the “newspapers of to- 
day, I shal have been spared 
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on the subject, in my Register. 
But, seeing that, by the high 
price of admission, by the come 
parative smallness of the place, 
and by the want of means, or 
want of will, in the newspaper 
people, 
full and fair report, there are 
some essential facts and remarks 
that I.deem it my duty to lay be- 


to give any thing likea 


B,| fore you, as far as I am able 
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515 
by my very limited means, to 
effect that object. 

You are aware that I had, by 
public advertisement, signified my 
intention to be present at that 
dinner, and that Mr. Hunt had 
signified a similar intention. You 
are aware that these sort of din- 
ners are got up by men, if not ac- 
tually employed, acting in perfect 
concert with Sir Francis Burdett, 
and with others who expect to 
derive profit in some way or other 
from the use which is made of 
such dinners. These persons first 
call themselves a’ Committee. 
They bespeak the dinner; they 
get the cards ready to sell; they 
dispose of these to a‘great part of 
thd persons that are to come to 
that dinner; and, if they or their 
employers choose to go to the ex- 
pense, they can give cards away to 
any extent, and thus fill the room 
with their own creatures, which, 
to acertain extent, they invariably 
do when they have reason to ex- 
pect opposition of any sort. The 
Committee then turns itself into 
a body of ** Stewards,” and arm 
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themselves with good stout sticks, 
which they politely call wands, 
about seven feet long, with which 
wands they are enabled.to give a 
goed thrust in the stomach, 





to put out an eye, or, by 
an application of the butt 
end, to knock a man down. 
They station themselves in differ- 
ent parts of the room, listen to 
the conversation of the company, 
communicate frequently with a 
select Committee of them, sta- 
tioned in an adjoining room, and, 
upon an emergency, rush all to 
one spot, in order to prevent any 
one from speaking any words or 
doing any act, at all inconvenient 
to the great Jupiter, to protect 
whom against the effect of any 
speech, is their principal business 
and object. , | 

It was manifest that there were 
great expectations with regard to 
the proceedings at this dinner. 
There is a cross-table at one end 
of this immense room, and there 
are five tables length-wise the’ 


room. In the middle of the cross- 








table is seated the Chairman; 
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and, then these stewards take 
upon themselves, not only to in- 
vite whom they please at the ex- 
pense of the company in general, 
but to seat these invited parties 
along the sides of this cross-table, 
which is considered the post of 
honour. Mr. Hunt made appli- 
cation two days before-hand to 
have seats for himself and me at 
this cross-table, it being most 
convenient to address the whole 
This re- 


quest was refused, and, therefore, 


room from that station. 


we went and took our station at 
the upper end of one of the long 
tables (it was that table which 
was next to the right hand wall), 
on the left of the Chairman, and, 
of course, our station was very 
near to one of the ends of the 
eross-table. The stewards had 
promised Mr. Hunt that he and I 
should have a fair hearing. I 
well knew, that, if the miracle 
existed that they desired this, they 
had no power of enforcing their 


desire: It was not to’ be expected | 


that every possible previous step 
had been taken to prevent it. if 
Burpert came to the dinner, of 
which there were very great 
doubts, it was clear to every one 
that the intention was to smother 
our voices by some means or 
other, if possible; and, never, by 
any means, to put any question 
to the vote. 

The room was very full. There 
were nearly twice as many peo- 


ple as had ever been seen af 


one of these dinners before. At 


five o'clock, in marched Sir 
Glory, accompanied by Daddy 


Coke, 


shall insert by-and-by, and the 


lreader will find them to be a 


whole band of place-men, pen- 


sioners, sinecure-people, noto- 


‘rious expectants, accompanied 


cortége. As soon, as the dinnet 





had been cleared away, in march- 


that there would be a fair hear-| re a couple of these pretty 
ing, and it was easy to perceive, | fellows called stewards, at the 


R2 


Lord John Russell and: 
others, whose names will be found 


in the newspaper report, which I 


by adownright fool or two, who 
‘had been wheedled to swell the 
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head of a band of about twenty 
Lord Charleses and fellows of 
that description, who were con- 
ducted round to the back of the 
cross-table, and there seated 
down in chairs; and they had 
manifestly been brought in, con- 
trary to every principle of justice 


towards the company in general, 


to give their votes, or to make a, 


noise for Sir Glory. 

Every thing being thus pre- 
pared, the work of toasting began. 
By turning to the Morning Chro- 
nicle’s report, which you will find 
at the end of my letter to you, 
you will see the order of the 
toasts. Sir Glory had been re- 
ceived in a very ¢old manner. 
He had come up on the side of 
the room opposite to that in which 
we were stationed. Gentlemen 
sitting there, have assured me, 
that, comparatively, very few 
persons rose from their seats as 
he passed, though accompanied 
by such a long train of lords and 
members of Parliament. A 
few men in @ room make a 


great noise :* but I, who sat at the 
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head of along table, and could 
see all down that table, saw that 
not one third part of the people 
at that table took any notice at 
all of his entering. The demon- 
strations were those of curiosity, of 
expectation of sport; and not at 
all of that respect which used for- 
merly to be shown upon these oc- 
casions. I was determined to put 
him upon his trial ; to have a fair 
defence from him; to have a fair 
decision on the part of the people 
present ; to have his conduct 
fairly put to the vote, and to cause 
all the world to be convinced that 
he dared not to meet a VOTE, 
even in an assembly in which it 
would not be very difficult to 
prove that there were more than 
three score men who had had 
cards given to them, and who had, 
in fact, been hired ; been fed and 
hired to prevent any thing being © 
fairly put to the VOTE. 

I went prepared tu put his con- 
duct to the vote, by moving @ 
resolution, consisting of twenty 
clauses, and which resolution I 
intended to move at the time when 





, 
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the Baronet’s health should be 
proposed, concluding the resolu- 
tion with the proposition that the 


health of the Baronet ought not to 


be drunk, This resolution, con- | 
‘had three to his one; but, his were 


taining an epitome of the whole of 
his political life, from the time 
that he proposed #o tear the leaves 
out of the accursed red book, until 
the time when he went and tickled 
the shoulders of Canning with his 
knees, I shall insert, after inserting 
the Newspaper report of this 
dinner; and, then, Gentlemen, 
you will see what wretches those 
must have been, what despicable 
slaves, or what detestable hire- 
lings, who would have drunk or 
would attempt to drink the health 
of this man as a friend of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and as a con- 
_ sistent politician. | 

I soon discovered that it would 
"be utterly impossible to obtain 
silence sufficient for the reading 
_ of this paper ; I soon discovered 
that the object of the Baronet and 
e his: eg be, from one end 
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I had discovered, in- 
deed; I saw it clearly, from the 


himself. 


commencement, that there was a 
great majority of members in the 
room, hostile to the Baronet. We 
either stewards, who were persons 
in authority apparently; or, they 
were desperate hirelings, in 
clothes not much worthy. of pro- 
tection ; they were distributed in 
all parts of the room; they had 
their instructions regularly given 
what todo, and you might see the 
principal person who had the 
superintendence of them, going 
from group to group, to see that 
they did their duty. Twenty men, 
in a room like this, supported in 
their annoying acts by stewards, 
will prevent a hearing, in spite of 
all the rest put together. This 
was the plan, and on this plan the 
partizans of the Baronet acted 
throughout the meeting. 

It was not a place for making 
speeches ; it was not a place for 
entering into debates and discus-— 
to| sions; it was aiplace for drinking 
toasts; I, therefore, adopted the 
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To rne Excectors 
resolution to propose amendments 
to toasts, as the method, as the 
channel, of bringing the Baronet’s 
conduct to a VOTE. When, 
therefore, the old toast about Par- 
liamentary Reform was given, I 
proposed, before the toast was 
drunk, to make an addition, by 
way of amendment to the, mation. 
Nothing could be more fair, no- 
thing more regular than this; and, 
I will now, Gentlemen, lay before 
you the toast as amended by me; 
and here it is ; 


** A full, fair, and free representation 
** of the people in the Commons’ House 
*< of Parliament, the only effectual re 
** medy for all our national grievances ; 
** _ and a hearty prayer on our part, 
“* that his Majesty will be graciously 
“* pleased to chase from his councils, 
** instantly and for ever, the minister 
** who has had the audacity to declare, 
** that he will oppose, to the last heur of 
** his parliamentary life, a reform of 
*¢ the Commons’ House of -Parliument, 
“< in whatewer shape it may appear.” 


_ You will please to observe, 
Gentlemen, that the part which is 
in italic characters was added by 
me. What could be more just, 
what more reasonable than.this ? 
Here was no:hing offensive to any 


or, Westminster. £24 
son was an enemy of Parliament- 
ary Reform; an enemy of that 
which the original toast professed 
to wish for so anxiously. Yet, the 
moment the amendment was. pro- 
posed, the hired crew set up a 
yell ; and, after pretty nearly an 
hour spent, this part of the affair 
ended without any motion ever 
having been put to the meeting, 
and without the toast ever having 
been drunk at all. 

Next came the health of Sir 
Francis Buxperr, moved, as 
usual, by Daddy Sturch; but, the 
Daddy did not, upon this occasion, 
venture tocallhim either Westmin- 
ster's Pride or England's Hope or 
Glory. The Daddy having made 
his motion, I, in regular order, 
rose and proposed an addition jn 
the way of amendment. Here 
follows the. whole toast, as amend- 
ed-hy me; the part in italics be- 
ing my part, and the part not in 
italics being the part of Daddy 
Sturch : 


-“* The health of oar Representative, 
“Sir Francis Burdett, the great, con- 





person present, except that ais freedom of the people, whose.long, 


“sistent advocate of ‘the rights dnd 


. 
> 
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‘* disinterested, and zealons exertions in 
‘* their service entitle him to the gra- 
** fitude and esteem of the country ;— 
‘* yeu, that wery Sir Francis Burdett, 
““ who, for years past, has represented 
‘“‘ Mr. Canning as the great champion of 
‘‘ corruption; that very Sir Francis 
*« Burdett, who recently declared this 
‘* Mr. Canning to support the system of 
** corruption for the sake of the public 
** money, which he and his family got by 
<< it ; that very Sir Francis Burdett, who 
*‘ now sits at the back of this same Dir. 
** Canning, and promises to support him, 
‘* while this Mr. Canning has the auda- 
“‘ city to declare, to this Sir Francis 
** Burdett’s face, that he willoppose Pare 
** iamentary Reform to the endof his 
** Parliamentary life.” 


‘Now arose a row, a yelling, a 
noise, a hurly-burly, a confusion 
and uproar,enoughto stun any man 
hut, far sweeter to the ears of Bar- 
dett than a hearing of my speech 
would have.been. He seemed to 
feel, however, that he must be 
branded with the basest of par- 
tiality, if he did not come forward 
as Chairman and demand silence. 
He did this; he said’ that it was 
the proper time for me to make 
the motion, if I made it-at all ; and. 
he requested’ the yellers to hear. 
They kstew too well his meaning; 





| VOTE: it is the VOTE that I 


want: it is thee SHOW OF 
HANDS that the company wants: 
refuse that, and sentence of guilty 
is passed upon you.” Urged m 
this manner, manifestly wishing 
for a shuffle to get out of putting 
the queston to the vote, he asked 
to have my amendment communi- 
eated tohim INWRITING. A 
gentleman carried it to him in| 
pencil. 


Where were ink and pen to be. 


noise, a pushing, a knocking about, 
a confusion like that into which 
his fears had: plunged us.. Having | 
got it, however, at last, he and: 
his sagacious colleague discovered, ; 
that it was: nonsense, and that he. 
would not put nonsense. to the 
meeting ; so that, he never putthe 
question to the. meeting at.all; 
I called to him and told him that 
he dared not put the question to the 
meeting : that he dared not venture 
upon a show of hands, even in hig 








I. reproached. hn 


He wanted it in ink. : 


gotten, and who was to write in a. 
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527 To rae Execrors 
with partiality, with political 
cowardice, with an intention to 
sneak away from the present test, 
and I made shift, in spite of the 
noise, to make his supple band of 
place-hunters hear me say that 
he would never dare to look the 
people of Westminster in the face 
again, out in theopen air. After 
this, pretending to believe that his 
health had been drunk, he af- 
fected to return thanks for the 
high honour ; and I suffered him, 
without interruption, and my 
friends were all always ready to 
hear every body, to proceed upon 
his defence. A most miserable 


defence it was, a wriggling, a 


twisting, a shuffling, a winding- 


and working about, in voice so 
faultering, and with a look so 
amiserable, lips so pale and so 
quivering, that I turned round to 
-a band of the Lord Charleses 
-who were in a corner to my right 
vhand, arid asked them “ which 
+‘ would you rather be, in that man’s 
situation, or double-ironed ‘in 
“ Newgate!” His speech was 
received with occasional shouts’ 
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by the dirty-shirted hirelings, 
and by the place-hunting tribe 
that surrounded him; but, not 
one minute of it passed, with- 
out groans, hisses, or without 
** No, no, it won't do, it won't do; 
** ha ha, that will never do,” from 
a considerable part of the assem- 
bly. After this exhibition, the 
most dismal that ever struck my 
eyes, the most deplorable, when I 
recollect him in former times, he 
sat down with a swaggering sort 
of period that excited a species of 
laugh enough to sting a man to 
his very soul, 

Mr. Hunr replied to him at 
considerable length, and obtained, 
in some parts of -his speech, a 
tolerable hearing ; but, whenever 
he touched on matter that pinched 
the Baronet, thy myrmidons be- 
}gan to yell, and not a word was 
to be heard. And, thus ended this 
second part of the trial, without 
the Chairman ever having dared 
to put the question to the VOTE. 
He ‘now found th= benefit, the 


| watt of which his | neighbour 


Coxe had had to ‘deplore ‘in St. 








529 
Andrew’s Hall at Norwich; he 


now found the benefit of being, 


Chairman, or judge, where he 
himself was upon his trial ; which 
is, I take it, what is meant by the 
old saying of “ going to law with 
“«€ the Devil, when the court is held 
‘in hell.” Daddy Coke had 
seen me carry a petition in the 
county of Norfolk, though myrmi- 
dons had been hired to prevent 
both speech and petition from 
being heard; but, there was an 
upright chairman in St. Andrew’s 


Hall. 


man, the Sheriff of the county ; 


There was an honourable 


he saw me hold up a paper, he 
saw the meeting agree to that 
paper; having had that paper 
handed to him, and finding it to 
be a petition of the county of 
Norfolk, which had been fairly 
put to the vote, he signed it as the 
petition of the county of Norfolk. 
At Burdett had acted as fair a part 
here, he would have been voted 
out of the chair before the end of 
the .evening, and he would have 


been requested, by another vote, | 
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| Westminster ; and this he knew 
very well, 

Next came a motion from Lord 
Wicuram Rosse vt, to drink the 
health of poor little Hosuovse, 
who had, for two hours, or there- 
abouts, been looking more dead 
than alive. They said that I was 
a very devil for mending things; 
for, now came another amendment, 
I found no fault of Lord William's 
motion. I only begged leave to 
ald toit a little; and, I observed, 
to be sure I should meet with no 
opposition this tithe, as the whole 
of my proposition consisted of ad- 
ditional thanks to Mr. Hobhouse, 
The toast, as amended by me, 
stood as follows :— 


(Lord William Russeli’s part.) 


‘** The health of Johan Cam Hobhouse, 
‘* Esq. our Representative, who is not 
‘‘ more distinguished for the diligent 
** assiduity and ability of his services, 
* than for the unremitting integrity 
‘“* which he displays in the discharge of 
‘* his duty to his constituents,” 


(My part.) 

** And our best thanks to him, for tha 
** character which he once drew of the 
“* enemy of Reform, and especially for 
** his declaration, made during an an- 
*€ niversary dinner in this room in \818, 
“ that the same enemy was UNWOR- 
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** THY THE NOTICE OF ANY RA- 
** TIONAL MAN, and could only be 
“** respectable in the eyes of the Meeting 
* as having been un olject of the animud- 
** version of Sik Francis BuRodgETT; 
** and that he could assure the worthy 
** Electors of Westminster, that, on.no 
** other account, would he, Mr. Hos- 
** HOUSE, have prestimed, even for a 
** moment, to mention that ABAN- 
** DUNED NAME.” 

Now began a row in reality. 
Burdett would not put my 
amendment ; Hobhouse could get 
no hearing; I begged of him to 
let my amendment be put; ‘“ for, 
said I, ‘“‘ my dear little Sancho, 
I propose nothing but to give you 
additional thanks.’ The word 
Sancho seemed to fill the little 
creature with astonishing rage. 
He snatched a“ wand” out of the 
hands of one of his stewards, dart- 
ed at me a furious look, and, as 
he ran along towards the end of 
the cross-table to get at me, upon 
my soul he put me in mind of 
Gulliver's swaggering about with 
his broad sword upon the table of 
the Brobynagians. He said, «If 
you say that again, I'll knock you 
down!” A tremendous shout of 
laughter, in which stewards, Lord 
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Charleses, and all seemed to join, 
sent him back again without his 
wand, which some of them had 
got out of his hand. 

It now became manifest that 
there was no such thing as reco- 
vering the interest of the humbug ; 
that the parties must disperse in 
disgrace, unless I could be forced 
“ Out with 


‘him! Turn him out! Down with 


out of the -room. 


“him! All, all, all, say turn him 
“out!” And, on they came, 
headed by a dozen or two of 
“stewards” with their wands: 
one gave a poke at my stomach: 
another took an extraordinary 
good aim at my eye with the 
point of his wand; but a friend, 
seeing it coming, snatched hold 
of it and bruke it, and thrast 
the big end of it back. against 
his throat. Friends seeing 
me in danger, rushed from all 
parts: in a minute the whole 
banditti: were knocked back ; the 
Lord Charlesses in our quarter 
had, by this'time, scampered off 
out of their chairs: Mr. Hunt 
made a chevaux de frieze with 
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the chairs turned upside down on 
that side; and, though; at the 
of the battle, I had 


being upon my guard) 


beginning 
been (not 
torn off the table with the loss of 
part of my waistcoat, I was soon 
surrounded by a body of men, 
who, if I had pressed it, I verily 
believe, would have gone and 
plucked the Baronet from his 
chair, and tossed him out into the 
street. 
of the sort. 


I discouraged every thing 
I said, “‘ they are 
* covered with everlasting dis- 
‘grace: we have beaten them to 
** nothing ; and it is not for us to 
““ commit acts of brutal violence.” 
Some little time after this, I got 
ppon the table again, out of mere 
curiosity, to see what the humbugs 
were at, all, now, being confusion, 
and the toasting and speech-mak- 
ing being going on in dumb show. 
Two fellows got upon the table, 
with the apparent intention to 
annoy me. Some of my friends 
jumped on to drive these fellows; 
off. A battle being apparent! 
approaching; others jumped 

in Tike manner, ‘and down cam 
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the table with us all, the crash 
keeping time with another crash 
that was going on in the vicinage 
of the Baronet, just by whose head 
a butt end of one of his steward's 
wands had passed, and smashed a 
pane of glass in the window be- 
hind his back. By this time, 
Daddy Coke and several others 
who had come for the purpose of 
shining as speech-makers, but who 
had no taste, it seems, for the 
harmony produced by these mis- 
siles, had decamped, leaving the 
honours of the forum to Mr. 
Thompson, the Member for Dover 
(to whom, while he was speaking, 
the people cried out “ Spare the 
tallow!”’) to Lord John Russell, 


and to Lord Nugent and his 
bottle companion, upon this occa- 


| sion, the renowned Mr. Wooler, 


who was called forth and who 
actually made a speech, not de- 
fending the conduct, but apo- 
the conduct of 


|\the Honourable Baronet in the 
| Chair, as he called him, while I 


yexclaimed to the Baronet, “ Mi- 


“ sery brings a man acquainted 
‘with strange bed-tellows!” 
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This does appear to have been 
too much even for the fallen Ba- 
ronet to bear; and up he got, 
marched off with the remnant of 
his retinue, amidst the clapping 
of the well-stuffed hirelings, the 
rappings of the stewards upon 
the floor, and the hissings and 
hootings of all the rest of the 
assembly. 

The close was perfectly worthy 
of all the rest ; for, Mr. Jeremiag 
Harmer, Sir Francis Burdett's 
London Attorney, in whose ser- 
vice Mr. Wooler now is, made a 
motion, calling Mr. Wooler to the 
Chair, in which Mr. Harmer’s 
client had just been sitting. Many 
of the remaining part of the com- 
pany pressed Mr. Hunt to take 
the Chair; but Mr. Hunt apolo- 
gised by saying that, though he 
should be very happy to comply 
with the wishes of the company, he 
would never disgrace himself so 
much as by sitting in a chair that 
had been sitten in by Sir Francis 
Burdett. 

This was a_ proper finish. 
There was no staying any longer: 


here ended the career of Sir 
“ Glory;” and, now let us wait 
for the next title that he is io 
receive, 

I conclude with requesting you, 
Gentlemen, to observe, that, both 
in the report of the proceedings 
of this meeting which I have given 
from the Morning Chronicle, and 
in the extracts which I have given 
in the resolution which was to 
have been moved at this Meeting, 
I speak not my own words, I give 
you not my own opinions of men 
or of things; but I give you 
matter which is upon record, which 
is in print, and which has been 
said, not by me, but by Sir Francis 
Burdett. When you have read 
all these, judge not of other men 
by what he has asserted at various 
times ; but judge of him by what 
he has asserted; for, if he spoke 
falsely or truly, he stands, now, 
convicted of the greatest political 
inconsistency, of the most flagrant 


destitution of political principle, 
that ever was bebeld in mortal 


man. I am, Gentlemen, 
Your faithful friend, and - 
Most obedient Servant, 


Wu. COBBETT.. 





| 
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WESTMINSTER 


ELECTION ANNIVERSARY. 


[From THE MorninG CHRONICLE, 
May 24th.] 





The Twentieth Anniversary of the 
Triumph of Parity of Election in West- 
minster was held yesterday, at the Crown 
and Anchor ‘Tavern; Sir Francis Bur- 
dett in the Chair. 


The Meeting was very numerous, and 
we observed among those who sat at the 
cross table with the Hon. Barouet, the 
following gentlemen :— 


~— Guest, M.P., Montague Bur- 
goyne, Esq., Lytton Bulwer, Esq., J.T. 
Clarke, Esq., W. Smith, M. P., Otway 
Cave, Esq. M.P., Monsieur Renuset, 
Monsieur Guigorel, J. Blackburne, Esq_, 
J. Smith, Esq., of Liverpool, S. W. 
Scott, Jones Burdett, Esq., Lord Vis- 
count Ebrington, T. W. Coke, M. P., 
—— Sykes, M.P. Hon. H. Howard,M.P., 
Lord J. Russell, M.P., Lord W. Russell, 
M.P., Sir J. Graham, M.P., John Wood, 
M.P., Sir R. Heron, Bart., T. S. Rice, 
M.P., J. Paulett Thompson,M.P., Henry 
Warburton, M. P., S. C. Whitbread, 
M. P., Lord Nugent, Alexander Dawson, 
M.P., Sir R. Wilson, Sir J. Barham, 
—— Dealtry, Esq., Mr. Backingham, 
&c. &c. Mr. Cobbett and My. Huut sat 
near the head of one of the side tables. 
When Sir Francis Burdett and his friends 
entered the room, the great body of the 
Gentlemen assembled stood up till he 
passed ; but we could not observe that 
either Mr. Cobbett or Mr. Hunt rose 
from their places. 


After the cloth had been removed, the 
Chairman proposed, as the first toast— 
** The people, the only source of legiti- 
mate power” — (drunk with acclama- 
tions.) 


Tune—Britons, strike home. 


The next toast proposed was—‘‘ The 
King, aud may he confirm his own de- 
ciaration, that the Crown is held in trust 
for the benefit of the people”—(drunk 
with great applause.) : 


Tune—Rule, Britannia. 
The third toast proposed by the Chair- 


man waxs—‘* A full, fair, aud free Re- 
presentation of the People in the Com- 


effectual remedy for all our national 
grievances.” 
‘lunc—Keep the rogues out. 


Mr. Cospetr here rose to address the 
Meeting; but the hootings of one por- 
| tion of the Meeting and the applauses 
of another part, prevented his being 
heard. 


Mr. GaLttoway then came forward, 
and solicited the attention of the Elec- 
tors fora moment. He stated that he 
addressed them in the name of the 
Stewards, to request that they would 
| not refuse to hear Mr. Cobbett, or any 
| Gentleman who was desirous of calling 
their attention, in a regular way, to any 
thing that he might think material, if the 
subject matter introduced was sach as 
was consistent with the nature and object 
of the Meeting. It was illiberal to prevent 
any gentleman from addressing them, as 
long as he confined himself to such mate 
ters as were proper to be brought under 
their attention ; and if any man should 
abuse their indulgence, and endeavour 
to introduce extraneous or improper 
matter, then the good sense of the Com- 
pany would call him to order. In the 
mean time, ne irreguiarity had been com= 
mitted, aud they ought to hear any gene 
tleniau who chose to address them. 


Mr. Coasperr then rose again, but the 
tumult increased, anc for a long time he 
could not be heard at ali; and owing to 
the coutinued nproar, he could not be 
heard perfectly at any time. If the Meet« 
ing chose to hear him, he weuld not vce 
cupy their attention for any levgth of 
time, as all.he wanted was to make a 
slight addition to the toast. [Cries of 
** Down with him!” and * Tura him 
out !”} The Meeting might accept or re- 
ject what he had to propose to them, ag 
they pleased ; but he was resolved that, 
if he possibly could acconiplish it, the 
acceptance or rejection should be decided 
by a fair show of hands [uproar]. What 
he had to say at present was vot so much 
directed against Sir Francis Burdett, as 
against the implacable and everlasting 
enemy of Parliamentary Reform—the 
man who had openly and constantly de- 
clared, that he would resist Parliamen- 
tary Reform, at whatever time, in what~ 
ever manner, or in whatever shape i¢ 
might he brought forward [uproar]. His 

roposat ought, certainly, to have a fair 


posing (The uproar continued, but | 
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Cobbett appeared by no means d 
to sit down. //is toast at leng 


drunk with tumultuous applause. | 
This toast, as amended by me, stood 


mons’ Huuse of Parliament—the only| thus: you will observe that the original 
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toast, is in the common type, and my 
amendment in the italic type. 


“« A full, fair and free Representation 
* of the People in the Commons’ House 
‘Sof Parliament,—the only effectual 
** remedy for all our national grievances ; 
“*—and a hearty prayer on our part, | 
“* that his Alajesty will be graciously 
* pleased to chase from his Councils in- 
** stantly and for ever, the Minister, who 
“ has had the audacity to declare, that 
* he will oppose to the last hour of his 
** Parliamentary life, a Reform of the 
** Commons’ House of Parliament, in 
** whatever shape it may appear.” 





Mr. Sturcu came forward to propose 
the next toast, which, he said, was cer- 
tainly not anew one, but one that had 
been received in that very room for 
twenty successive years, with every ex- 
pression of cordial approbation and ap- 

lause. He himself had had the honour, 
and, he would add, the pleasure of es 
posing the toast now put in his hand, as 
many who had been in the habit of at- 
tending the anniversary of the glorious 
triumph of Westminster would know. 
But before he proposed the toast—[Here 
there was a pause, and a cry of ** You 
must deliberate.” Great laughter.]— 
He certainly did not intend to trouble 
the Meeting with any thing like an at- 
tempt at a speech; yet they would allow 
him to state, that whev he had the ho- 
nour of proposing this toast at the last 
Anniversary, he had no expectation then 
that it ever would be his lot to propose 
it again. Being advanced in years, no 
doubt many persons would think he 
ought to resign the office to abler hands, 
especially as it was the fashion at the 

resent day for great men to resign, 
inking they had held their offices long 
enough, and, as others had thought, 
much too long. [Great cheering.] If 
were of this opivion, they exactly 
neided with himself. At first he had 
4utended to resign his office, with ail 
its emoluments and toils [laughter]; 
and should have done so, had it not been 
that he was afraid that many who had 
usually heard the toast given from his 
would have been led to con- 
that he had deserted the men 
who had never deserted the cause of 
a oe ould: and he 
sure who never would,.as long as 

Bhey lived. [ 
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years had rolled away,marking the steady 
conduct, principle, spirit, and high ta- 
lents of that Honourable Baronet, since 
he had called on the inhabitants of West- 
minster to elect him, and since he had 
been elected by an overwhelming majo-~ 
rity. He looked back with pleasure on 
those days, because he was enadled still 
to see the same man in the Chair [Hear, 
hear, hear! and great confusion]—to 
declare his acknowledged principles, and 
appear as a standard for all the world. 
e, therefore, rejoiced in once more 
proposing the health of that Honourable 
Baronet ; he hoped it would be proposed 
for many years to come, and that when 
all present would be removed in the 
course of nature, that the inhabitants of 
Westminster would ever afterwards 
maivtain that independent spirit—that 
ardent and zealous leve of liberty for 
which the Honourable Baronet had been 
so highly distinguished ; Saad aud 
that they would be able to spread that 
love throughout the country, till Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, were con- 
viuced that it was the only effectual 
security for having a good Government. 
[Hear, hear!) He then pro ** The 
** health of their Representative, Sir 
“* Francis Burdett, the great consistent 
** advocate of the rights and freedom of 
“* the people, whose long and disinte- 
** rested zealous exertions in their ser- 
** vice entitled him to the gratitude and 
** esteem of the country.” [Loudcl:eers, 
waving of handkerchiefs, and great con- 
fusion for upwards of five minutes.] 


Mr. Consett here mounted the table 
amidst great uproar, and often attempted 
to speak, but could not be heard. 


Sir Francis Burpetr then rose, with 
a view to restore order, which only in- 
creased the confusion for upwards of a 
quarter of an hour. At last, on being 
permitted to speak, he said—If the Gen- 
tlemen nt would only favour him 
for a short time, he hoped to beable to 
restore tranquillity. When a toast was 
proposed, man present had a right 
either to drink that toast, or to object to 
it; the present was the only time at 
which an objection could be made to the 
toust that had been pro ; and it 
appeared to him (the Honourable Chair- 
nan) it would be for the conve- 
nience of the Meeting, and better, i 
every point of view, with respect to 
Public Meetings, and to the characters 
of such Meetings in the eyes of the pub- 
jie, that any objections te be made 
should good-wataredly be ‘heard. He 
knew that, as Chairman, he had #0 
5 what the Meeting invested 
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him with; that power was to preserve 
regularity. If there was any irregularity, 
he trusted he sheuld have power enough 
to subdue it ; but so far nothing appear- 
ed to him irregular, and therefore he 
trusted the Gentieman who attempted to 
oppose the drinking of the teast, would 
be heard at this his only opportunity. 


[ Applause. ] 


Mr. CopBertt then said, if the Meet- 
ing would observe the same silence 
while he addressed it that had been paid 
to Sir Francis Burdett, he would pledge 
himself to take up as little time as the 
Hon. Baronet had done. He was bold to 
say, that there were persons, and espe- 
cially when he looked at his left hand 
(alluding to the great body of the Meet- 
ing), that there were persons present, 
aud he believed the majority of the Meet- 
ing, who were anxious to object to the 
toast, as well as himself, unless they got 
an explanation of some very extraordi- 
nary circumstances which had made 
their appearance in public, within the 





last three weeks. The Electors of West- 
minster had expressed as much to him, 
and he would put it to the vote of the | 
Meeting by and by, if the Honourable | 
Chairman would allow him, who were 
for, and who against his proposition 
[great applause and confusion]. Every 
man had aright to be at this Meeting 
who had paid for his card—every man 
who was an Elector of Westminster es- 
pecially; and surely he had some right 
to be here above children not born then, 
he having taken an active part in the 
very first election [very great confusion}. 
The Meeting would get nothing by their 
clamour. He would pledge himself that 
they did not. go off without punishment 
one way or other for their clamour 
re taughter,and continued applause]. 
xe Gentlemen present might drink the 
health of a tellow with a pot of beer in 
his hand, and care not a- farthing 
whether the Devil had that fellow or not 
iv three minutes afterwards ; but when 
a toast like the present was given, it was 
to go forth to the public as the solemn 
aie: aud the decided declaration of 
who constituted the Meeting, and 
in short, to stamp their characters, an 
the characters of the Electors of West- 
roinster. By = toast Mr. rene ee 
proposed, eeting approved o 
principles of the present Government, as 
far as they nba learn those principles, 
aud the too apparent principles of Sir 
Francis Burdett [hear, bear! and great 
]. For his own part, he totally 
ed of the conduct of their Re~ 
presentative; and if Mr. Sturch would 
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only permit him to make a slight addi- 
tion to the toast, he would not trouble 
the Meeting a woment louger. The 
toast, in plain English, expressed appror 
bation of the long-tried conduct of Sir 
Francis Burdett, as a friend of Parliae 
mentary Reform—nay, aud as a con- 
sistent man [much contusion]. He call- 
ed upon the Meeting to be manly in 
their conduct, and to dare the world 
with the just and true addition which he 
should propose to the toast respecting 
their Representative, who now sat be- 
hind a man who, all his life long, as 
well as his family, according to his own 
declaration, had been sapping the public 
[great applause and confusion]. It was 
true that that individual had bad a sine- 
cure for the last thirty years. Sir Fran- 
cis, he avowed, sat at the back of that man 
—countenanced that man—had pledged 
himself to support that man (hear!) 
He maintained that that was the English 
of the toast. The family of that man had 
received 17,000/. or 16,0002. of the publi¢ 
money in pensions. He himself had re= 
ceived, in sinecares, about 18,000/. of the 
public money, and he was the implacable 
—the abusive—the scurriluus—the vil- 
lanous—the calumnious, and the eternal 
enemy of Reform. [Soa ease and ap~ 
planse, which la-ted several minutes: } 
Add this to the toast,. and he (Mr. Cob- 
hett) would have no objection to its pass= 
ing (much laughter]. Sir Fravcis Bar« 
dett, whose couduct had been 4 gay = 
namely; down to the present day, ! 
now gone across the House aud placed 
himself at the back of Canning the 
abuser—the mortal enemy of Parlia~ 
mentary Reform; aud yet Mr. Sturch 
applauded him for being consistent! At 
the véry last Anniversary Sir Francis 
Burdett called the House of Commons a 
political Sodom [cheers and confusion]. 
Sir Francis now sat and said. nothing; 
but he (Mr. C,) would repeat, that on 
this very day twelvemonth their Repre- 
sentative declared, in the very room it 
which they were now assembled, that 
House of Commons was overwhelm 
by @ scum such as was never before found 
ov the face of the earth [hissing and 
clapping]. ‘The reason, he added, of 
this scum was, because so little of the 
public voice of the people was heard im 
that House, and because so few good men 
were found there—the House of Com-~ 
mons was a political Sodom.. He (Mr: 
C.) said, therefore, that the piceting 
could not, according to the che 
principles of Westminster, drink the 
present toast, uuless they com 

those are Sir Francis 

had said, in allusion to Catholic 
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pation, that all the Catholics were a 
ah of rogues, and that they wished 
Tor Emancipation merely because -they 
‘wanted to get into office; but he now 
slipped out from those declarations in 
the hope that he might get a Peerage, and 
walk up to the other House [uproar]. 
He begged the Meeting would not make 
a noise, or they would certainly frighten 
their Representative away [laughter]. 
In spiteof the Meeting—in spite of their 
high obstreperons voices—before the face 
of the said Sir Francis Burdett—he 
would put his Amendment to the Meet- 
ing. Sir Francis Burdett had frequently 
declared himself to be the enemy of that 
House, which he cousidered to be a 
House of corruption, and the Meeting 
might swallow that for their comfort. 


During the uproar, and when it was 
impossible for Mr. Cobbett to be heard, 
he turned towards the cross-table and 
said: ‘* Lthink [ see Mr. Wood, the 
Member for Preston, here. By way of 
interlude—Mr. Wood promised to take 
Mr. Canning by the beard, in the House 
of Commons; he must have meant to do 
30 as a birber, for that is the only way 
he can or dare to do it.” [Here it was 
intimated that Mr. Cuobbet’s Amend- 
ment was to be put from the Chair; 
but, after some delay, Sir F. Burdett's 
friends rose ina body, and drank the 
toast, with loud acclamuations, mixed 
with the hisses and yells of the Cobbett- 
ites.) While the uproar continued, Mr. 
Cobbett turned towards his friends, and 
said, ** He is afraid to put my Amend- 
ment, by G—d.”” Here the Gentleman 
who took the Amendment to the cross- 
table, returned, and said that the Chair- 
man refused te put the Amendment, as it 
ecas literally nonsense. 


' Mr. Copuerr: ‘* Nonsense, indeed ! 
he isa pretty fellow to judge of non- 
Sense ; he is afraid to put ut, by G—d.” 


' The toast, as amended by me, stood 
thus, my amendment being in Italics; 
** The health of our Representative, Sir 
* Francis Burdett, the great consistent 


“ advocate of the rights aud freedom of | P 


** the people, whose long, disinterested, 
** and zealous exertions in their service 
** entitle him to the gratitude and esteem 
** of the country ;—yea, that very Sir 
«* Francis. Burnett, who, for years 
** past, has represented Mr. CANNING as 
«© the great champion of corruption; 
** that very Sin Francis BuRDETT, who 
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** recently declared this Mr. CANNING fo 
** support the system of corruption for 
“the sake of the public money, which 
** he and his family got by it; that very 
** Sin Francis Burpett, who now sils 
** at the back of this seme Mr. CANNING, 
“and promises to support him, while 
** this Mr. CANNING has the audacity to 
** declare, to this Sin Francis Bur- 
** pETI’s face, that he will oppose Par- 
“‘liamentary Reform to the end of his 
** Parliamentary life.” 


Sir Francis Burpett came forward, 
and attempted to address the Meeting, 
and stated that he had not altered a sin- 
gle iofa of the Gpinions which he had 
formerly entertained on the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, and the other 
yreat political principles by which the 
freedom and happiness of this country 
might be promoted [some of Mr. Cob- 
bett’s party ‘* We are not to be caught 
with chaff, Sir Francis”). 

Mr. Cobbeit still insisted that his 
Amendment to the toast should be put, 
and Sir Francis retired for a short time; 
but the tumult having somewhat sub- 
sided, 

Sir Francis Burpett was anxious 
that every gentleman should, under the 
present circumstances, have the fullest 
opportunity for explanation ; and it was, 
no doubt, on that account, that so much 
indulgence was shown to a few who ap- 
peared to have attended in that place, 
for the purpose of interrupting the pro- 
ceedings of the evening; au indulgence 
such as he had seldom seen bestowed 
upon those who might be supposed to be 
more friendly to the general object of 
the Meeting. As Chairman of the As- 
sembly, perhaps, he had been too slow 
in coming forward to correct the uregu- 
larity which had been introduced; but 
his apology was, that he was very anxi- 
ous to removeall pretence for the false 1m- 
utations, aud gross misrepresentations 
in othe? places, of the nature, temper, and 
conduct of those who were now assem 
to celebrate the Anniversary of the 
Triumph of Purity of Election in West- 
miuster. But indulgence might be car- 
ried teo far when they found their pro- 
ceedings interrupted, and the most per- 
severing attempts made to create con- 
fusion by a wretched inconsiderable 
Rump of a Junto [Loud applause, and 
seme cries of ** no, ue !"}, who 
proposed aud supported this Amend- 
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ment. Amendments of this kind, if ac- 
cepted and put from the Chair, would 
always put an end to all public proceed- 
ings, and to all harmony «nd social inter- 
course among Meetings of this descrip- 
tion ; aud the reason that be had not pat 
it from the Chair, when it was handed 
to him, was, that upon looking at it, he 
found that there was nothing at all in it, 
and that it was literally nousense [Ap- 
plause and laughter]. He had been re- 
proached with having now set himself 
down at the back of Mr. Canning, who 
had so often declared himself to be the 
euemy of Parliamentary Reform. But 
in duing so, he had conferred a most 
important benefit on the public, and that 
was the only reason why he had done it. 
The immediate benefit couferred on the 
public was, that he had by that means 
doue all in his power to exclude, and had 
assisted others iu excluding from power, 
those Ministers who for so long a time, 
he might say ever since the year 17C0— 
the period of the commencement of the 
reign of the late King—sat like an in- 
cubus on the breast of the country, and 
constautly threw the most serious, and 
eren insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of improvement. When they could 
find a man of more enlightened mind, 
and power, and prixciples, than the pre- 
sent Mivister, who might be abie to bring 
his views aud principles into operation in 
the conduct of public business, that 
man, no doubt, ouglit to be preferred ; 
but, in the mean time, it was of the last 
importance that those who had been so 
long such a dead weight on the country, 
or worse, should, by all means, be pre- 
vented from returning to fix their taious 
again in the vitals of the nation [Loud 
applause and cheers]. If, after the ex- 
perience which they had of him, of his 
principles, and his conduct, during 
the whole thirty years of his public life, 
they thought it necessary for him to 
sabe a formal defeuce against such ac- 
cusations as were in this way preferred 
against him—if their coufidence in him 
could be so easily shaken, then he must 
say that their confidence would not be 
worth having. But if any persun, much 
more an elector of Westmiuster, wished 
to have an explanation from him, aud 
came like an honest man and an English- 
man, aud a man of practical common 
sense, to ask it, he would most willingly 
give any explanation that might be re- 
quired by such a person, During his 
whole public life, which began as soon 
as he could by law be permitted to sit in 
the House— during a period of thirty 
years, he had been, the constant ap 

earnest advocate of Parliamentary Re- 
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form, and the liberties of the people, and 
he trusted that he ever would continue 
to be the firm supporter of the liberties 
of his country to the latest hour of his life. 
Ever since lie Lad been their Representa- 
tive, he had acted upon the same prin- 
ciples, althongh he certainly seldom, if 
ever, alluded particularly to his own con- 
duct. Bat atthe same time, if anv thing 
had occurred which might have rendered it 
necessary to call their attentiou to asab- 
ject that might be displeasing to them, 
he never would have hesitated to do his 
duty, whatever might be the conse- 
quence. What he now did, was merely 
to do the ntmost in his power to prevent 
the unclean birds who had so long sat 
percked on the top of fortune, and 
maintained themselves there by means 
of asystem of well-compacted corrup- 
tion, trom returning again to prey on the 
vitals of the country. Since their over- 
weening confidence in their own strength 
and importance, or some other motive, 
wha‘ever it might be, had induced them 
at last to take a flight, he certainly was 
willing to take advantage of so favourable 
a circumstance, and turn it to the highest 
account in promoting the best interests 
of the country. The course of policy, 
both foreign anddomestic, which the pre- 
sent Ministers had pursued, was exactly 
opposed to that of their predecessors, 
and was calculated for the benefit of the 
couutry ; and he had no hesitation in say- 
ing that he believed, from the existing 
circumstances of the country, we might 
be considered to be advancing towards 
the accomplishmeut of those great, those 
ultimate obj: cts, for which they had so 
long been contending [applause]. ‘The 
evil and the good sometimes appeared 
linked together; and the eyes of men 
who did not or would not accustom 
themselves to see ail the links in the 
chain of causes and events, sometimes 
misled their masters, but he trusted they 
would uot be permitted to deceive others 
[applause]. Every principle of freedom 
which the many had long supported 
against the few, whether relating to 
commercial, civil, or religious liberty, 
was now hetter understood throughou 
the country, and he believed more justly 
appreciated by the Government ; for they 
were now, in a great measure, linked 
together; and he had no doubt that the 
time would come when they would be 
able to say to any Minister (and that 
would happen when the public at ze 
were as truly enlightened as were 
citizens of Westminster) [cries of ** That 
will be one thousand years hence! 

** you shall” or ** shall not adopt. suc 
a measure,” accordingly as that measure 
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was calculated to effect ep benefit or 
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public injury: What he had ofien before 
asserted he would now repeat—that while 
the Government was upheld, as it long 
had been under former Ministers, by the 
Borough interest, it was impossible for 
any honest man to be a Minister. To 
him it was indifferent what Minister 
was in authority, if a certain set of mea- 
sures, obnoxious to the interests of the 
people, were to be pursued; but he 
trusted, and believed, that such would 
not be the case with the pre<ent Admi- 
nistration, since the Right Honourable 
Gentleman could net hope to be sup- 
ported, unless by the strength and in- 
fluence of public opinion [applause]—a 
support which he could never expect to 
obtaiu, if he did not maintain those 
spe that in their operation would 


beneficial to the public interests. He | 


should apply the same rule both to a Re- 
presentative of an enlightened city, aud 
to a Minister placed in such circum- 
stances as those which now existed, and 
he should say, avowing that grand and 
main principle of public conduct (uot 
knowing whether he should slip into a 
Peerage or not, for the declaration) [a 
laugh}, that both must exist on the good 
will, the affection, and the confidence, 
of their country [loud cheering]. That 
grand principle—that sound doctrine— 
such as the Electors of Westminster and 
himself had long done all in their power 
to promote, and which alone could give 
the hope of maintaining the liberties of 
all countries—namely, a fair represent- 
ation of the people—he never should 
abandon [‘* aye, ave, stick to that and 
we'll stick to you], In what he had 
done, he had neither manifested an in- 
tention of abandoning nor even of re- 
tarding it, and he said for himself, ex- 
ercising his own unbiassed judgment 
upon the subject, that there was no act 
or step which he had or should take, 
that should ever divert him from the 
view of accomplishing that great end 
ab you ouly think you were right.’’] 

at’s a matter of opinion. Well, if he 
was wrong, he is only wrong iu opinion 
{cheers and laughter]: There were 
many great public men who had been in 
the habit of making the strongest and the 
warmest professious, and who had yet 
not kept them better than others; from 
these persous he should take a lesson, 
and feeling as he did, that he shonid not 
entitle himself more to their confidence 
by vauating of his own powers, than by 
confessing the weakoess of human na- 
ture, he should deal fairly by them, and 
say, that he did vot mean to desert them, 
aud he thought that wheu tliey disco- 
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vered he had broken his promise in that 
respect, and had deserted the cause of 
the People, it would be time enough for 
them to think of deserting him [loud 
cheers} ; as he did not feel that he had 
ever shrunk from his daty, he knew that 
he should be excused among them 
if he had not exercised a perfectly cor- 
rect judgment, when they saw that it had 
been his intention to have dove so ; and 
he could assure them, that it was upon 
that feeling that now, without the slight- 
est misgivings of conscience, he appeared 
before them claiming their suffrages to 
his conduct with the most perfest confi- 
dence [applause]. He would recal recent 
circumstances to the memory of the 
Meeting, and he would ask whether 
there had not been a strong aay: 
not for demanding whether, under the 
New Ministry, Reform should be carried 
(for at such a time it would have been silly 
| to ask such a question ;) bnt for deciding, 
and that at once, whether the enlightened 
‘part of the Administration, pressed as 
they had been by their less liberal col- 
leagues, could support themselves with- 
out the union of those who had lately 
gone over to theirassistance ; or whether, 
with the conviction that they could not 
support themselves withuut assistance, 
that assistance should have been refused, 
and by its refusal have tended to restore 
'to place and power, those Ministers, 
whose principles, if not themselves, had, 
since the beginning of the reign of George 
Il!.—since the year 1760, been the se- 
verest affliction to the people [cheers] ? 
So trne it was, that they had been so long 
the dumineering principles of the Govern- 
ment, that the men who professed them 
seemed to consider office as their heredi- 
tary right, and the people, whose fathers 
had witnessed their uniuterrupted pos- 
session of power, who had themselves 
never seen that power shaken, and whose 
children seemed likely still to groan un- 
der its influence, had almost begun to 
imagive that they were immovable—that 
having obtained power, the King must 
support them in the possession of it. 
Thatcharm, that spell, was now broken : 
| the old possessors of office had been > 
| driven out—their former colleagues, but 
| their present rivals, had succeeded them 5 
and the new Ministers being supported 
from, quarters where the King had not 
expected assistance, and where they had 
vot calculated on aid, they were by that 
unexpected support evabled to maiutain 
themselves in their situations—and as 
theywere indebted for it to public opinion, 
it was to be expected that they would act 
for the benefit of the public. 1t wasim~ 
possible to doubt, that what he had stated 
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was the fact; it was impossible to deny 
that the late seceders trom office hat 
‘heen so longin possession of it, that not 
only they, but the people, alinost con- 
sidered eat as born to it, and had nearly 
lost the hope, though not the desire, of 
ever seeing a better system established 
applause]. One great practical good had 
been effected in getting rid ot that deep- 
rooted opinion, and of affording the 
people a better prospect. He had been 
accused of sacrificing a thing for the 
hope of obtaining Catholic Emancipation; 
he begged leave to deny the charge, an 
he would take that opportunity of saying 
that he was not particularly the advocate 
for the Catholics, but the friend of the 
great priveiple of religious liberty, the 
ucknowledgment of which would secure 
to all men what he thought they ought to 
possess—the enjoyment of their civil 
rights, without auy limitation on ac- 
couut of their religious opinions [cheers] 
He thought it an unjust, an oF rama 
and an indefensible act for any Govern- 
ment to say thatapy well conducted man 
within its dominions, who possessed ta- 
Jents that qualified him for office, should 
be excluded from it on account of his reli- 
gious opinions [applause]. If the question 
of Catholic Emancipation should be car- 
Tied, it would be an utter impossibility 
that any civil disability should continue to 
exist with respect to any other class of 
persons whose religious opinions did not 
coincide with those of the Church. In 
doing ali he could to support that ques- 
tion, he was, therefore, advocating the 
extension of the principle of religious 
feeling in the fatlest manner ; and though 
the present head of the Administration 
was not actually pledged to .carry the 
uestion, yet there could be uo doubt 
that he would give it his utmost support. 
Of that question the Right Hon. Gent. 
had long been the able and powerful 
advocate ; and though he (Sir F. Burdett) 
had, iv other times and under other cir- 
cumstances, been opposed to that Right 
Hon. Gent. inmauy great questions, yet, 
when he saw that, by supporting him, 
a more liberal policy than had heretofore 
been pursued might be expected to be 
followed, it was not easily to be séen 
how such support could dishonour the 
man who gave it—giving it, as he did, 
‘with no other view than that of advanc- 
ing the great cause of public freedom, 
and liberating this country from the 
shackles of a faction that had long been 
Ter — J tie hd f critic é 
Tapplause)}. Iu the o itical war- 
assem had often manifented feclh : of 
considerable hostility to that a tie 
‘Gent. ; but surely there was d 
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in merging those feelings in others of a 
more kindly nature for the public good ; 
indeed, in his opinion, it was the more 
meritorious to do in proportion as the 
feelings of hostility had been strong and 
bitter; and if the wish for the public 
service had not rode over the feelings of 
political hostility or personal enmity, he 
should have feared that his conduct 
would have required much apology, even 
if it hat not been entirely indefensible. 
On these grounds, he had no doubt that 
the Electors of Westminster would feel 
perfectly satisfied with his conduct, and 
would thoroughly understand the prin- 
ciples on which he had acted. At the 
same time he would say, that he did 
believe they would never find him other 
than what he had been for the last 
twenty vears ; that he should never re- 
fute to do all in his power to advauce 
the -interests of the people; that he 
should never be deterred from perform- 
ing his trust in an upright and straight- 
forward manner; and that, upon the 
whole, he hoped they would find his 
conduct to be such as they, of all men, 
were most capable of estimating ; and in 
estimating, he trusted they would see 
good grounds of approval. But for the 
articular circumstances of that Meeting, 
1c should not have said so much. He 
should, however, now abstain from 
going further; aud having explained his 
own coudact, he should avoid discussing 
some of those great topics in which not 
only this country, but Europe and the 
world at large were interested. He had 
satisfied his own mind that he had done 
his duty as their representative ; and as 
far as he could collect the feeling of 
those whom he was then addressing, he 
saw no reason to doubt that they gave 
him their unreserved confidence—a con- 
fidence which, he trusted, he should 
always be found to deserve, since he 
believed he should always act in such a 
manner as to be able to say, with the 
same boldness as at present, that he was 
perfectly ready to explain any part of his 
public conduct. The Hon. Baronet re- 
sumed his seat, amidst the loudest cheer- 
ing, vet unmixed, however, with cries o 
“It won’t do;” * Very puor ;” and 
similar expressions. 


Mr. Hunt then appeared upon the 
Table, and was loudly greeted. Some 
opposition was at first manifested, but 
comparative silence having at length 
been obtained, he praceeiol to say that 
he shoald uot have offered himself ‘to 
their notice but for some of the oo 
Baronet who had jest addressed | 
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He had heard that Hon. Baronet’s speech It was perfectly right for such an as- 
with as much delight as any man there, sembly of Englishmen as the present 
and he went far, very far with him in particalarly for such a body of Electors 
the observations he had made. He went jas he saw before him, to differ from 
. ¢= way with that Hon. Baronet, and him upon that subject. They differed 
all those who supported him. He agreed from him at that moment; bat he 
fully as to the feeling of execration with thought, that when they came to reflect 
which that Hou. Baronet had spoken of on what had passed, and when they had 
those Ministers who were now, thank heard him a little further, they would 
God, out of office, and whom nineteen- | feel—as, indeed, the best friends of 
twentieths of the people rejoiced to see | Sir Francis Burdett must feel—to re- 
out pou cheers]. ‘The company whom joice that an opportunity had been af- 
he then saw assembled, had been called | forded that Honourable Eeeeost of say- 
on in a most extraordinary way, fortheir ing that which, if he had said before, 
opinion on the conduct of their Repre- | apd in Mr. Canniug’s teeth, perhaps the 
sentative [Here Mr. Hunt was inter- | proceedings of this day never would 
rupted by cries of a very discordant kind]. — happened [applause]. ‘They had 
They were Englishmen—they were West- | been told by the public press, and had 
minster Electoxs ; at least, he was one; | learned from other sources, that the 
aud they were assembled there on a great | Honourable Baronet had felt it his duty, 
occasion; he, for one, had taken part in |and, no doubt, had felt it his consci- 
the first election of Sir F, Burdett, and | entious duty, to support the present Ad- 
had been an invited guest to that dinner | ministration, whom he thought more 
for eleven successive years, when, al- | likely to carry into effect measures for 
though he resided some distance in the |the public benefit, being directed by a 
country, he had never failed to attend; | geutieman whom he believed to be a 
he was, therefore, one among them—cne | more enlightened, a more liberal, and a 
of themselves ; and he hoped and trusted | better man than any of those who had 
that all who conducted themselves as | gone out of office. Now he confessed he 
men and as gentlemen might be allowed | was not fully satisfied with this expla- 
freely to express their sentiments, whe- | nation, although be entertained vo un- 
ther in favour of, or against the conduct | kindly feeling towards the Hunourable 
of their Representative, Sir Francis Bur- | Baronet [cheers and hisses]. He trust- 
dett [cheers]. ‘Towards that Honourable | ed they would hear what he had to say, 
Baronet, he did not wish to use one harsh |and not let it go wut to the world, that 
expression; but it was both necessary| when the people of Westminster had 
and proper to discuss his conduct freely | been assailed, one of their number had 
and fully. They had noi met there| been put down by clamour; for the 
merely for the purpose of drinking the | greatest enemies of Sir F. Burdett, of 
health of Sir Francis Burdett; but to | themselves, and of the cause of Reform, 
support and advance those principles in| would be more rejoiced at such a cir- 
which one and all agreed; and to advo- | cumstance than at any other, since it 
cate those opinions of which Sir Francis | would enable them to make a scorn of 
Burdett himself had been the forcible, | those supporters of freedom, who would 
the eloquent, the distinguished advocate | put down a man without a hearing 
for so many years. He agreed with the [cheers They had a right to ask why 
Honourable Baronet in the sentimeut of | their Representative, the great agent of 
the toast which had been proposed, that | Reform, the great mover of that import- 
** a full, fair, and free Representation of | ant question in this large city, should 
the People in the Commons’ House of | have joined a man who had always been 
Parliament,” was ‘* the ooly efficient | opposed to it? What had that Right 
remedy for all our national grievances ;""| Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
and he would add, ought to be the sine done to justify this confidence? Had 
qua non of any support afforded by the | he ever been the friend of the rights and 
popular Representatives of the present | liberties of the people? Had he for the 
Administration [applause]. Yet he was) last thirty years, on any one occasion, 
sorry to say, that although the Hon. Ba- | supported ‘their privileges? On the 
ronet was a supporter of Reform, he had | contrary, had he not, ou every occasion, 
joined the present First Lord of the; been the first to oppose, with all his 

reasury, svhe was notoriously oue of | power, the success of those quesiions in 
the most inveterate*enemics ot Reform ; | which their great interests were involved 
an union by, which they—some of them, Sapam wixed with violent clamour] ? 
at least—himself, for instance, thought’) He a ed to those around him, whe- 
the Houvourable Baronet had compro- |ther he had in the course of the evening 
mised the principles ,he ought to have|interrapted any gentleman in expressing 
supported (applause and disapprobation]. his opinions? (No, no.) ‘Then he re- 
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guested that they would afford him equal 
justice, and listen to those sentiments 
which he felt it his right and duty to 
declare. They had been called on to say 
(and Sir F. Burdett had himself, as 
Chairman, put that question), whether 
they approved of his (Sir F. Burdett’s) 
conduct up to that time? [Mixed cries 
of ** Yes,” and **No.”] In what situa- 
tion were they placed? [Cries of ** not 
we but you.”’] They were told that the 
Right + te Gentleman now at the head 
of tne Government was such an enlighr- 
eved and liberal Minister, that he would 
bring about all those good things which 
the peop'e had hitherto been accustomed 
to look for in avy quarter but that of the 
administration. Had he (Mr. Canning) 
in apy one part of his life, given any 
ground for such an opinion? Had he, 
during his recent possessjon of office, 
made one move towards it? [A voice, 
** No, because he has not had time.”— 
Avother, ‘‘ He has in his foreign po- 
licy."]_ Oh! by all manner of means 
give him time. But before they were 
called on to support that Minister who 
had always been opposed to them, they 
ought to have better guarantees than 
mere auticipations. He was of opinion 
that the Hon. Baronet had acted most 
imprudently in joining the present Ad 

Mhinistration at this moment. The King 
had tried to make an Administration 
without the assistance of Mr. Canning; 
but, as might have been expected, he 
had failed in the attempt. He had de- 
sired Mr, Peel to form an Anti-Catholic 
Administration. Mr. Peel declared his 
inability to do so. He uext applied to 


Mr. Canning to form a similar Admini- | 


stration. Mr. Canning also declared his 
inability to do se. ‘Then what was the 
situation of Mr. Canning, when ultimate- 
ly desired to form an Administration ? 

id any man believe that he would have 
been able to form an Administration 
which would stand a single week? [Yes, 
with the Ministers who have gone out.] 
But without them, could he have formed 
it, unless he had been joined bythe Hon. 
Baronet and the other Members of the 
Opposition? [No.] Then could these 
Gentlemen have formed an Administra- 
tion which would have lasted one week 
without the assistance of Mr. Canning ? 

Mixed cries of ** No,” and ‘* Yes."*"] 

e thought they could ; and then he 
said, that if they had not precipitately 
thrown themselves into the arms of Mr. 
Cannivug, he must have gone out, and 
they must have carried on an Admini- 
stration formed by their own party, and 
governed by their own privciples. At pre- 
seut he would ask, had they proposed 
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any guarantee by which they secured the 
carrying into effect the principles they 
had so long advocated? He would an= 
swer that they had not; but on the con- 
irary, they had thrown themselves into 
the hands of their opponents, and sure 
rendered at discretion, ‘They had had 
the power of obtaining that guarantee— 
they could have made any: terms they 
pleased; and if their terms had not 
been accepted, they themselves might 
have formed an Administration, and 
have come into the House, assured of 
the applause of that Meeting, and of the 
people of England [cheers]. If they had 
properly exercised the power they pos- 
sessed, they might have compelled the 
Right Honourabie Gentleman at the 
head of the Government to a declaration 
in favour of Reform as strong as any of 
those which he had previously made. 
against it. And what he accused the 
Honourable Baronet of was, that he had 
not made those terms with the new Ad- 
ministration which he might have made 
when he promised to afford them his 
support—that he had changed his seat 
without even obtaining from the Right 
Honourable Gentleman an undertaking 
that he would cease to be the uncompro- 
mising enemy of Reform ; and that, not 
having done this, he had vot stayed in his 
place, and said something like that 
which he had addressed to the Meeting 
that evening [applause]. Those who 
supported the Hon. Baronet, he meant 
Mr. Brougham and Lord John Russell, 
the last of whom he believed to be pre- 
sent, had said in the House of Com- 
mons, that the country had been so weil 
governed for the last few years, that the 
people now cared nothing about Parlia- 
mentary Reform. fortes of ‘No, no!’] Yet 
it was strange, if that were the fact, that 
between three or four thousand people 
should have said, at a meeting in West- 
minster, a few days since, that, without 
it. they could expect to donothing what~ 
ever; and he trusted that the compan 
whom he was then addressing, felt, an 
would express the same opinion, and 
would say, that without Reform any 
other measures were a mere farce—a 
mere delusion. Mr. Cobbett had merely 
proposed an Amendment to the terms 
of a toast to the health of Sir Francis 
Burdett; they were not assembled the 
to drink that Hon. Baronet’s health 
merely as the Chairman of that Meeting; 
for it bis health had been proposed only 
us the head of a convivial assembly, an 
man would have drank it. f Yes, al} 
The proposal of that health, however 
involved a great question [applause and 
hisses]. ‘They gave him some sigs, thag 
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whatever he might say upon that ques- | 
Yon would pot alter their opinions. 
[‘* Certainly not”) He thought they 
would always avree with him in cherish- 
ing thove principles of public freedom 
which had always deen nearest his 
heart. What had been done that day 
had been werely done tor the advance- 
ment of those principles, in support of 
which he had theught it his duty to ad- 
dress them, aud he was sure they would 
approve of his conduct, whether they 
agreed with him in apinion or not [loud 
applause}. 


Lord Wm. Russe. wished to call their 
attention to the object of the Meeting, 
which was to celebrate, with honour and 
conviviality, that great cause which was, 
equally in his own heart as theirs, im- 
— beyond all other considerations-- 

e meant the cause of Public Liberty 
[applause]. They met forthat purpose, 
and not for discussion and debate [hiss- 
es]. Having said that, he did not mean 
to deny that a Representative ought not 
to be always open to the scrutinizing 
severity of the public at large. But 
there were times and seasons for all 
things; and it wax not.at the festive 
board that such discussions ought to be 
carried ou. If it were thought right -to 
express any opinion on the conduct of 
thetr Represeutative, they had still, thank 
God, asa remnant of the great public 
liberty of the country, the means of 
doing so, by convening a public Meeting, 
where they could canvass the conduct aud 
character of any public man. And sure 
he was that there were none near him 
who would not bow to the decision of 
such a meeting, in whatever way that 
decision might affect themselves, since 
they fully acknowledged that toast which 
they had already drunk—that the will 
of the people was the only legitimate 
source of Government [cheers]. He 
had only now to propose the ‘* health 
** of John Cam Hobhouse, Esq., their 
** Representative, who was not more 
“ distinguished for the diligent assiduity 
** and ability of his services, than for the 
** unremitting iutegrity which he dixplay- 
*‘ ed in the discharge of his duty to his 
** constituents [applause]}.” 


The toast having been drunk with three 
times. three, 


[This is a sheer falsehood. I rose in- 
stantly, and prevented the health from 
being drunk. Hobby rose; but it was 
not to.return éhanks, but to obtain quiet 
in order that there might be an appear- 


ance of haviug had his health drunk.— 
W. C.j 
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The toast, as proposed by Lord 
William Russell, and as amended by me, 
stood thus : 


Lorp WititiamM Russeiy’s Parr. 


** The health of Joun Cam Hosuouse, 
** Esq., our Representative, who is not 
** more distinguished for the diligent as- 
** siduity aud ability of his services, 
“than for the unremitting integrity 
*¢ which he displays in the discharge of 
** his duty to his constituents ; 


My Part. 
** and our best thanks to him, for the 
** just character, which he once drew of 
** the enemy of Reform ; and especially 
“‘ for his declaration, made during an 
** Anniversary Dinner in this room, in 
*¢ 1818, that the same enemy was un- 
“‘ worthy the notice of any rationul 
“€ man, and could only be respectable in 
‘* the eyes of the meeting, as having been 
*€ an object of the animadversion of Sir 
‘“‘ Francis, Burpett; and that he 
*‘ could assure the worthy Electors of 
** Westminster, that, on no other ac- 
*¢ eount, would he, Mr. HoBHouse, have 
** presumed, even for a moment, to 
‘¢ mention thatABANDONED NAME.” 


Mr. Hosnouse rose to return thanks; 
but Mr. Cobbett, at the same moment, 
pees himself upon the table on the 
eft ; and the cries of ‘* Hobhouse, Hob- 
house!”’ and ‘* Cobbett, Cobbett!” 
were re-echoed through the room. Mr. 
Hobhouse stvod as if patiently deter- 
mined to obtain a hearing ; Mr. Cobbett 
appeared equally resolved to do so, at 
all events; fur, when cried down by the 
crowd, he kept addressing the persons 
immediately about him, and, at inter- 
vals, expressing to the ‘‘ upper table,” 
by sawing his arms, gnashing his teeth, 
and other significant motions, that he 
was not at all pleased with the opposi- 
tion which he experienced. 


The scene which now took place beg- 
gars all description. Mr. Hobhowse ap- 
— still endeavouring to obtain @ 

ing; but the screaming, howling, 
and hissing on the one hand, and 


cheers au ing of hands ‘on the 
other, needle ‘deafening. ‘The 
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Stewards rushed to the table upon which 
Cobbett stood, speaking at the utmost 
pitch of his voice to those around him. 
They pressed upon him and his friends, 
and endeavoured to force him from the 
table. A scuffle ensued, in which Mr. 
Cobbett’s friends defended him stoutly ; 
and having surrounded a corner in which 
he had placed himself, they resisted all 
attempts to come near him. Many 
white wands were broken, and many 
thumps and pushes were exchanged in 
the struggle ; chairs were upset, bottles, 
glasses aud decanters demolished, and 
many were prevented by the spilling of 
their wine from becoming more inclined 
for a‘l’om and Jerry row. Mr. Cobbett, 
in his addresses to those around him, 
frequently mentioned the name of Mr. 
Hobhouse, coupled with some epithets 
which did not reach us, but with which 
Mr. Hobhouse, to whom they were com- 
municated, did sot appear at all pleased. 
He approached that part of the cross 
table nearest to Mr. Cobbett, and told 
him distinctly that if he made use of 
those offen-ive expressions again, he 
would knock him down. As Mr. H. 
said this, he seized a wand from one of 
the Stewards, and was about to descend 
from the table, when Mr, Hunt, who had 
preserved the utmost coolness of temper 
during the evening, walked towards the 
table, and approaching Mr. H., said, 
** Mr. Hobhouse, | am, and always have 
been, your political opponeutg but, as a 
friend, I should advise you to desist.” 


Mr. Hopuovuse: | know you are, Sir; 
but I am not speaking of you. 


Sir F. Burdett and Mr. Brace here ap- 
roached Mr. Hobhouse, and induced him 
to resume his seat. 


During this verv disgraceful scene, the 
Chairman, and the Noble and Honour- 
able Gentiemen areund him had taken 
their hats, and were ahout to depart, 
but again resumed their seats. 


Nothing could equal the Billingsgate 
language which was used upou this occa- 
sion.—** Go to H—,” said Mr. Cobbett’s 
friends. ‘* Uh you old bone-grubber, 
why don’t you pay Sir Francis Burdett 
his 3,000/.?" said one of the adverse 
party. ** You wanted to make money of 
the bones,” cried another ; and then the 
“ lie,” and the more’ coarse expressions 
which usually follow in other — 
were used in abundance here. In the 
midst of this confusion, Mr. Hobhouse 
repeatedly presented himself, and uttered 
a few sentences ee a view to ——— 
@ hearing, but they were complet 
drqwued in the uproar which sresaiial 


Sir Francis BuRDETT again ap 

yom the table, and as Chairman of the 
Meeting ‘called upon them to preserve 
order, The call appeared, however, to 
be unanswered; the riotous confusion 
still prevailed, and at the end of a very 
warm altercation in Mr. Cobbett’s corner, 
we observed him get upon the table with 
his waistcoat somewhat disordered, and 
his countenance exhibiting marks of ill- 
suppressed irritation. 


Mr. Hosnouss renewed his attempt to 
obtain a hearing, and was for a few mo- 
ments successful. He observed that 
every body must know, such dissensions 
as these were = yea to the ene- 
mies of public liberty [applause]. He 
earnestly implored them to restore tran- 
quillity to the Meeting, and then they 
would be able to judge of the conduet of 
their Representatives, who onlydemand- 
ed a fair hearing to be fully justified [ap- 
noes If that fair hearing was afforded, 
1” Was sure every body would go home 
contented.—Here the scene of confusion 
was renewed, aud after some little time, 


Mr. Woocer presented himself on the 
table, aud said, if it was possible to re- 
duce that chaos to order, if it was not 
intended to make that Meeting a very 
bear gardeu—if there were wen there 
who had heads on their shoulders, and 
reasonin their heads,he entreated them to 
be silent while he addressed them fora 
few moments. He had borne with feel- 
ings of disgust, which he could scarcely 
master, the scene which had just passed 
before him ; but as there were circume 
stances which had called him from the 
political arena, and as the Judges of the 
laud had denied him the /ocus in quo of 
any more than individual existence, he 
had at first hesitated whether he should 
address them. ‘There were, however 
circumstances which called on men, and 
almost on beings less than men, to per- 
form their duty tothe public. One great 
difficulty which the Chairman had felt, 
arose from the circumstance that he whe 
filled the Chair was the person whose 
conduct was challenged; and his sense’ 
of delicacy in ove way interfered with 
his sense of duty in another. 1¢ was not 
a little that would call him (Mr. Wooler) 
into-action, but when the flag was hoisted 
he would rather go down with it, than 
yield the contest. He contended, that 
as the character of Sir F. Burdett, as 
their Representative, was the subject of 
discussion, the Hon. Baronet had had 
a right, if he was able, to show that his 
conduct was e. No 
one could refuse to drink the health of 
the Honourable Baronet, even if he were 
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considered only as a veteran pensione: 
of the public service ; this opposition to 
such a toast, without affordiug him an 
opportunity of explanation, would be 
cowardly. The Honourable Baronet had 
very properly told them, that if he had 
not his own esteem, he would not care a 
farthing for theirs. After some further 
observations, he conciuded by declaring, 
that those who would not hear Mr. Hob 

house, were not candid to their own cause. 


Mr. Hosnouse denied that he was 
couscious of having dene any thing to 
deserve the disapproval of his fellow- 
citizens—nor did he kuow of auy charge 
which the Electors of Westiniuster 
could fairly bring against him. It was 
clearly the inteution of the individual 
who had first introduced this dissension. 
to disturb and de-troy the Meeting. If 
it was their pleasure that the Meeting 
should be immediately dissolved, in God's 
name let it beso; butif it was not, as 
they had never been put down by power, 
he trusted they woukl not suffer them- 
selves to be put down by impu- 
dence. If after so many proftes- 
sions of public service and so many 
acts performed, public men were to be 
deprived of public confidence by attacks 
of this kind, there were vo men of 
honour who would cousent to become 
public servants. If any individual had 
auy charge against him, Iet him come 
forward aud make it, but no insults or 


perhaps the more, after the disgraceful 
scene they had lately witnessed. He 
trusted that he entertained a fair estj- 
nite of the value of public character ; 
but if his character had been impeached 
{rom such a quaiter, he would not have 
coudescended to answer it. He would 
at once name the person to whom he al- 
luded, for he should be ashamed to use 
a word vaguely that might leave it open 
to be supposed that he meant any per- 
son but Mr. Cobbett. He owed it to his 
own feelings as an Englishman and a 
zeutleman to say, that Mr. Hunt had 
behaved both manfully and honeurably, 


but Mr. Cobbett had conducted himself 





} 





interruptions of this kind should deter | 


him from expressing his opinions. ‘The 
voice of his conscienee teld him that he 
had never given a single vote differing 
from the opinions of a vast majority of 
his Constituents (applause, mixed with 
some Hasppcubstes). [At this part of 
Mr. Hobhouse’s speech, the tables and 
benches, upon which he aud his friends 
had stationed themselves, to the left of 
the Chair; gave way, and the whole 
party—bottles, decanters, glasses and all 
—went to the grand, with a sudden 
crash, to the no small delight of their 
oppoucnis who laughed heartily at their 
fall.) 
Mr. Hosnouse made some additional 
observations; but the clameur which 
prevailed rendered them totally inaudi- 
bie, even to those immediately around 
him. 


The Cuairrman having proposed the 
health of ** Lord Nugent, and the Elec- 
tors of Avlesbury,”” which was drank 
with three times three. 


Lord NuGent said that he most sin- 
cerely and gratefully thanked them for 
that hovour—an honour which he felt 





in such a manner, as, if he had any 
feeling at all, would make him feel the 
effects of that conduct the longest day of 
his life. The Noble Lord justified the 
couduct of Sir F. Burdett in supporting 
the present Administration, as it had 


enabled Mr. Canning to break the head 


of a taction, which, if admitted again 
into power, would only destroy the 
ylory and interests of the country. 
So long as he (Lord Nugent) could 
carry a musket in the cause, he 
would enlist under the banuers of any 
commauder that would destroy sucha 
faction. In the present instance he had 
dene so, and his constituents bad ap- 
proved of his conduct. His Lordship 
here stated, that he had been returned 
by those constituents at their own ex- 
pense. He was so situated that he could 
not bribe them if he would, and he would 
not if he conid [cheers]. This, he had 
fairly stated to them, and upon those 
principles it was that be beid his present 
seat. His constituents had presented to 
him, upon his entering Parliament, the 
receipts of the expeuse of that Election, 
which expeuse amounted to 32/. some 
odd shillings [applause]. He retarned 
his sincere thanks, on the part of him- 
self aud his coystituents, and he trusted 
that he should always be found at the 
side of the Hou. Baronet [applause]. 


Mr. We tts; of Huntingdon, made 
some observatious, preparatery to a 
motion of thanks to Earl Grey. ‘The 
motion was objected to by the Chairman, 
solely upon the ground that the Noble 
Earl was uot present. 


Sir F. Burpetr vext proposed the 
** health of a Noble Lord, who bad uni- 
formly and zealously advocated the cause 
of the People —he meant his Noble 
Friend Lord Ebrington.” The toast was 
drunk with three times three [ap- 
plause]. 


Lord Eprincron said, he rose with 
feelings of the utmost gratitude, to re- 
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turn thanks for the distinguished ho- 
nour which the Meeting had done him. 
But at that late hour, and cousidering 
the disgraceful interruptions which had 
taken place in the course of the evening 
—considering, too, that there were 
many gentlemen around him more capa- 
ble of addressing the Megting than le 
could pretend to be, his address should 
not detain them more than afew mo- 
ments. He could not, however, do jus- 
tice to his own feelings —he couid not do 
justice to those Honourable Friends with 
whom he had so long and so invariably 
acted, if he did not avail himself of the 
occasion, When the Honourable Chair- 
man’s conduct was assailed, to render to 
him the humble tribute of his respect 
and gratitude for the whole of his Par- 
liamentary conduct [cheers]; and he 
must be allowed to say, for no purt of it 
more than that which was at present 
called in question [iond appiause, mixed 
with disapprobation}. Further, he would 
say, that whatever meed of praise or of 
blame was dealt out to the Hon. Baronet, 
he (Lord Ebrington) must, in a small 
degree, take his share. If he had been 
asked whether the present Administra- 
tion was precisely such a one as he 
sheuld wish to see formed, his answer 
would be—certainly not. But that was 
not the question brought under his con - 
sideration. What, he asked, was the 
choice left to him? What was the 
option left to the party with which 
he had the hovour of acting? Why, 
that they must support the new, and 
in many instances liberal, Adminis- 
tration, recently established —or cel-e 
they must, by turning them out, reinstate 
the Ex-Administration, and thereby give 
effect to that which had been weil de- 
scribed by an Hon. Friend of his in the 
House of Commons—to be Toryism in 
its most hideous form [cheers]. He and 
his friends had been asked if they still 
adhered to the great questions of Civil 
and Religious Liberty—if they still ad- 
hered to the question of Reform? He 
said that they did? and for himself he 
would also say, that if his retaining his 
former seat could have advanced both or 
either of these questions, he would have 
sat there to the end of bis days [cheers]. 
But wax he, because he covid not obtain 
all he wished, precluded from getting all 
he could ? [Cries of ‘* No, na!’’] He 
never did, and he never would, vote 

rainst any question which had for its 
object the extension of civil and religious 
liberty; but while he said this, he felt that 
it was but fair to give a trial to a liberal 
Administration. In that trial the Ad- 
ministration might succeed, or they 
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might fail; but in either event, somes 
thing must be gained. If it succeeded, 
then, to use the words of his Hon. Friend 
(the Chairman) in another place, the 
High ory faction, who had so long 
fattened over us, would be made to 
feel that their power was not omnipo- 
tent either in the possession or in pub- 
lic domination [cheers]. But, should 
the Administration fail, or should he 
and his friends find that in the course 
of the next Session nothing had been 
gained in support of civil or religious 
liberty, then he would say that he 
should retire disappointed, but still with 
a clear conscieuce—with a decided feel- 
ing that he, avd those who acted with 
him, had used their utmost efforts to 
advance those great public principles 
which they had through Jife supported 
fcheers]. He had always had the hap- 
piness to agree with their Honourable 
Chairman, upen all public occasions ; 
but upon nove was he more proud of 
agreeing with him than upon the present 
occasion [applause]. He thanked the 
meeting for the kind and patient atten- 
tion with which they had heard him, 
and requested pardou for having so long 
detained them. He begged to conclude 
with a repetition of the kind sense he 
entertained of the honour paid to him 
[applause]. 


Sir F. Burpetr next proposed *‘ the 
health of Lord John Russell;’’ but the 
neise in the room (which we must here, 
once for all, observe was more worthy of 
Hockley-iu-the-Hole, or the Westmin- 
ster Pit, than ‘any place we have ever 
yet described,) was so great that not a‘ 
single word could be heard beyond the 
Noble Lord's name. 


Lord Joun Russert rose to return 
thanks, but his Lordship was, from the 
causes already assigned, for a short time 
inaudible. He had come, he said, sole- 
ly for the purpose of testifying his regard 
and admiration of the character of their 
Representative aud Chairman [cheers]. 
It appeared to him, that the question to 
be tried there that day was, whether the 
Honourable Baronet’s conduct had been 
such as to merit the approval of his Con- 
stituents—the Electors of Westminster. 
He (Lord J. Russell), judging from the 
feeling which he had seen expressed in 
that room, must say, that the principles - 
of the Honourable Baronet had been 
fully approved of by the Meeting [cheers, 
mixed with some disapprebation from 
the Jeft corner of the room]. ‘The No- 
ble Lord, adverting to the two great 
questions brought under discussion— 
vawely, Parliamentary Reform and a 
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Reform of the Administration—observed 
that the question was, whether they 
were to have certain liberal measures 
brought forward and supported without 
any pledge upon the question of Re- 
form, or, whether they were to have 
the domination of a Ministry who would 
oppose every liberal and enlightened 
measure, but Reform most of all 
{cheers}? For hisown part, he thought 
it would be better to preserve the pre- 
sent Administration without any pledge, 
than to recur to the whole of the old 
one without any hope [cheers]. He had 
always supported Ketorm, but he had 
always maintained, that an Opposition 
to Reform did not necessarily imply the 
existence of a good Minister ; the evil 
was the other way, because a bad Mivis- 
ter necessarily implied an opposition to 
all Reform. ‘The Noble Lord concluded 
by the most cordial approval of the 
Honourable Chairman’s conduct [ap- 
plause}. 


The CuHairMan proposed ‘* the health 
of Mr. W. Paulett Thompson, and the 
Reformers of Dover,” with three times 
three [applause]. 

Mr. W. P. Tuompson returned his 
most grateful thanks for the honour 
done him, and beeged to say a few 
words, and few he assured the Meeting 
they should be, because he felt, first, 
that if he were to give expression to his 
sentiments, he should only repeat that 
which had been more ably said by those 
who had preceded him; aud, secondly, 
because he could not presume to expect 
ahearing, when the Meeting had refused 
to attend to their Honourable Repre- 
sentative, Mr. Hobhonse. In alluding 
to the interruption which took place, 
he acquitted the Meeting collectively, 
of any such intention, but he charged 
it upon one individual, upon whose head 
it must and ought to rest. The Ho- 
notrab!e Gentleman, after professing 
himself to be a decided friend to freedom 
and liberal opinions in their most ex- 
tened terms, concluded by again thanking 
the Meeting for the honour they had 
done him. 

Sir F. Burpetrt, iv rising to propose 
the only toast which remaiued, wished, 
before - retired to give an explanation 
of somethi: g which had been said in the 
course of the evening. If Mr. Hunt had 
been in the House of Commons, when 
he (Sir F. Burdett) stated the grounds 
upen which he had determined to sup- 
port the present Administration, he 
would have heard him utter precise! 
thesame sentimeuts which he had uttered 
that eveming [cheers]. He said this, 


| merely to prevent its going abroad that 

he had held different o Toines in different 
places [loud spplawel. ‘The Toast was 
—** The Liberty of the Press,” with three 
times three [applause]. 


Mr. WooLer rose to return thanks, 
and, in the course of his speech observed, 
that he: considered Mr. Canning to be 
like an overgrown cel, that, having got 
out of the reservoir into the current, was 
obliged to go along with that current, be- 
cause, if he would, he could uot rejoin 
his companions in the reservoir. 


Sir F. Burdett, and those immediately 
around him, retired at eleven o'clock. 
They had scarcely left the room, when a 
discussion took place as to who was to 
take the Chair. After a great deal of 
noise aud clamour, 


Mr. Woo.er was ultimately voted 
Chairman tor the remainder of the even- 
ing, during which there was as much 
nolse, to say the least of it, as had pre 
vailed atany earlier period. Mr. Cobbett, 
i retiring, Was not treated with ail the 
kindness he could wish, but he aud his 
friends bore the pushes and e!bows which 
they received, with comparative meek- 
wess. The noise (we cannot say the 
hilarity) of the evening was kept up toa 
late hour. 





TULIP-TREE WOOD. 


I wave just received from Ame- 
rica about sixteen hundred feet 
of tulip-tree plank, two inches 
and a half thick; and I believe, 
and all carpenters that have seen 
it agree with me, that this is 
the finest lot of plank that ever 
was seen in England since Eng- 
land was England. Some of the 
planks are fourteen feet long, 
each, an between three and four 
feet wide ;dand there is not, in 


y|the whole lot, one single curl or 


one single knot. The planks are 
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just as wide at one end as at the 
other. I shall advertize them for 
sale next week. I have a great 
desire to introduce this tree into 
extensive use in England. If pro- 





perly raised and cultivated, it will 
grow as fast and get to as great a 
height and be as straight here as 
in America; and it has appeared 
to me that the most likely way of 
inducing gentlemen tu plant the 
tree is to Jet them see with their 
own eyes a specimen of the tim- | 
ber. The tree will grow more 
than a hundred feet high: I have 
seen it more than a handred feet | 
high, many times; and, if raised | 
from seed, it will attain that height | 
here as well as in America; but | 
from layers, as it is raised in the 
nurseries, in general, it is always 
merely a branch of a tree, and 
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will never attain to any thing ofa 
height or size.—Burperr says, 
that as a man of common sense, 
he would achieve something dur- 
ing his life-time; now, I think, 
that if I succeed in introducing 
this noble tree into England, as I 


hope to do, I shall be doing some- 
thing much more worthy of com- 
mon sense than he will, though he 


should get somebody to give him 
a title, and so creep off on his 
hands and knees away from us. 





N.B.. For want of room, I am 
obliged to postpone the insertion 
of the Resolution, spoken. of in 


the foregoing Letter, until next 
week. 
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Wheat .. 56 8 


Qrs. 
Wheat... 41,824 








MARKETS. 





Average Prices of CORN throngh- 


out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing May 11. 
Per Quarter, 


d. - 8 
Rye .... 39 
Beans... 49 
Pease ... 47 


Barley .. 39 4 
Oats coovse § 


Owa. 





T. tal Quantity of Corn returned us 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 


the week ended May 11. 

Qrs. 
Rye ...+. 265 
Beans. .. 1,304 
Pease... . 626 


Barley .. 7,247 
Oats “ef 8,803 





Aggregate Average of the six weeks 
preceding May 18, by which im- 
portation is regulated. 

Per Quarter. 

s. 
Wheat .....+2. 56 
Rye ..2+e++-- 39 
Barley ..--2.0-. 39 
Oats... 20202 - DW 
Beans «10-200 47 
Pemse cc cece se 


QAanonak® 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the weck ended 
Saturday, May 11. 


Qrs. Zz. sd, s. d. 
Wheat. .4,847 for 14,916 13 10 Average, 61 6 
Barley..1,)°4 .. 2,239 18 9...... o+e-40 6 
Oats... 2,432 .. 4,019 7 Lissceceee- 33 (0 
Ryc.eee 14 ee 25 7 ee 2 
Beans... 479 «.. 1,140 O 3.......... 47 7 
Pease .. 98 «2 228 13 Licsccceee-46 7 


Friday, May 18.—There are fair 
arrivals of most kinds of Grain this 
week, and a good quantity of English 
Flour and Foreign Oats. Wheat 
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meets a dull sale, at Monday's prices, 
{n Barley, Beans, and Pease, there 
is No variation, Most of our buyers 
are waiting till Monday before they 
purchase Oats, as the Foreign are 
then expected to be liberated, at the 
low duty. There is no alteration in 
Flour. 

Monday, May 21.—During the 
preceding week the supplies ot most 
kinds of English Grain were mo- 
derate, and of Foreign Oats very 
large. The quantity of Flour was 
also considerable To this day's mar- 
ket, the fresh arrival of Wheat, from 
Es:ex and Kent, is better than for 
several weeks past, but there is very 
little Spring Corn of our own growth 
fresh in to-day. The atiempt to 
raise the top price of Flour having 
entirely failed, the Wheat trade has, 
in consequence, become very dull, 
and the prices are declined 1s. to 2s. 
per qr. from the terms of this day 
se"nnight. 

Barley ts scarce, and the prices 
remain as last quoted. Beans and 
Pease continue without alteration. 
The Foreign Oats being permitted 
to enter at 4d. per qr. duty, there is 
now abundance of Horse Corn for 
sale; and although there has beena 
good attendance of country buyers, 
yet they have not bought freely, and 
the prices are declined 1s. to 2s. per 
quarter, from the terms of this day 
se’nnight. All kinds of Seed meet 
a very heavy sale. 


Pric2 on board Ship as under. 


Flour, per sack .,....46s. — 50s. 
Seconds eeeesee 42s. — 44s. 
—— North Country ..40s.— 435. 


Price of Bread.—The price of the 
4ib. Loaf is stated at 9d. by the 
full-priced Bakers. 








COAL MARKET, May 18. | 
Skipsat Market. Ships seld. Price. 
133. 243. 285. 426. 
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Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from May 14 
to May 19, both inclusive. 


Qrs. Qrs. 
Wheat .. 4,576] Tares .... 150 
Barley .. 498] Linseed .. 2,012 
Malt .... 5,849 | Rapeseed. 1,592 
Oats .... 1,538 | Brank 164 
Beans... 544 | Mustard.. 27 
Flour .... ‘90,5831 Plax .... — 
Rye... s. $8 | Hemp... 4 
Pease.... 912] Seeds 16 





Foreign. — Whieat, 789 ; Barley, 
10,396; Uats, 48,478; Beans, 790 
quarters. 


—_——_— 


Monday, May 21.—The arrivals 
from Ireland last week were, 1038 
firkins of Butter, and 5035 bales of 
Bacun; and from Foreign Ports, 
6,651 casks of Butter. The demand 
continues to take all the Foreign 
Butter on arrival. Bacon continues 
without any material alteration. 


HOPS. s. d, s. d, 
Price of Hops, per Cwt. in the Beef.....4 Oto 5 2 
Mutton...4 O0O—5 2 
Borough. Veal.....4 8—5 4 
Ji ¥ POE .:60é' 46—5 2 
Monday, May 21. The bad pros leub.... Sigiualf e 
pects in the Hop plantations have! Beasts. . 2,014 Sheep .. 19,780 
been increased by the arrival of con-| Calves... 158] Pigs... 110 
siderable quantities of fly, which has Newoare, (same day.) 
eaused this morning a rapid rise in Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 
both bags and pockets. Many people sa ds. de 
anticipate a similar result, from this Beet a: : . ' P ? - - . 
early attack, to what we experienced Veal .....3 4—5 4 
in 1825. Duty called, 95,0001, Pork.....3 B—5 8 
Lamb ....4 8—6 8 


Maidstone, May 17.—Our accounts 
are better every day from the change 
of weather, and the Bines are ge- 
nerally much improving, with less 
flea. We have had a few sales this 
last week, though at not much better 
prices. 
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Worcester, May 16.—The easterly 
winds and frosty nights having given 
the plants an unkiadly appearance, 
prices rose in our market on Satur- 
day 3s. to 4s. per cwt. The dutyis 
down to 105,060/. 


SMITHFIELD. 

Monday, May 21.— On Friday 
Beef obtained the prices of the pre- 
ceding market; but Mutton fell 1s. 
to 2s. a-head; in Lamb no alteration. 
|The supply of Beasts to-day is short, 
but there will, notwithstanding, be 
many unsold, In Sheep there isa 
considerable decline from last Mone 
day, say 3s. and 4s. a head, with a 








- heavy trade. The best polled Sheep, 


in few instances, reach a crown, and 
old Downs do not exceed 5s. 2d., both 
out of the wool. Lamb is also lower; 
and very few obtain our top figure: 
6s. to 6s. 8d. is about the thing for 
good Lamb; but middling is very 
heavy in sale. 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive), 




























s. 
Beef... .3 
Mutton ... 3 
Veal .... 3 
Pork.....4 
Lamb eres 4 





Lea DENHALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


d 8. da 
8to4 6 
4—5 0 
8—5 4 
4—5 4 
0 — 610 
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POTATOES, | HAY and STRAW, per Load. 
Bc 
SpiraLrrecns, per Ton. | 
i «@ | a Smit/ — 
Ox-Nobles.....3 10 to 0 0 | *mibhfield.—Hay....90s. to 115s. 
Middlings......2 5 — 0 0 | Straw...36s. to 45s, 
Chats na awe? O — O O | Clever. 100s. to 135s, 
Common Red..3 10 — 0 0 | ¢ a ns 
' Onions, 0s. Od.—Os. Od. per bush. | St. James's.— Hay... 70s. to 126s. 


Straw .. 39s. to 46s.Gd. 


Boroucu, per Ton. Clover. 11s. to 140s. 


| 
| 
| 
| Whitechapel.--Hay.... 80s. to 120s, 


i 7& = 
Ox-Nobles....3 10 to 4 5 
agile “° ~ Ts - - | - @ Straw...36s. to 42s. 
BiB < « cccccses _— 
Common Red. an 0 nadie 4 oO Clover. 90s. to 135s. 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended May 11, 1827. 


Wheat. Barley. Outs. 


_-—— 
~ twee | 











a ' & s. d, s dd. 

London*........ din ei maiel 60 2....40 5....34 2 

BEE: o opine ca tee eens S58 9....39 10....3T 3 
Perr ne: 7. 9...44 Geet. © 

Ser Pere Beavel SB fri... O fh: F 
DE Ancacecacepensieeh oS 6....37 “2....08 0 

Cambridgeshire.......... 52 11...:35 4....27 6 

BROGEROR. occ dec cts Seam eaal 54 10....37 0....27 0O 

rr ete 55 9....40 1....26. 9 

ae Cae 55 1....41 6....28 0 
BPR oi a dee bo 6 JaS Sd 55 7....43 5....9 4 

Northumberland ........ 54 4....38 5§....31 10 

Cumberland ............ 64 2....3@ 8....35 @ 

Westmoreland .......... 62 4....46 @....41 6 

} EP. oid deonntewcad 6i @0....43 5&....34 0 

) Cheshire ........ cutoaedd G3 6.... 0 0....28 9 
, Gloucestershire .......... 56 9....43 5....41 10 
7 Somersetshire .......... 54 2....0 0....99 1 
Monmouthshire. ,........56 11....44 6....0 0 
78 Devonshiire............ 5S 6....39 7....33 0 
) Cornwall. Sahat a ae eaten e al 62 7....41 0....387 11 
Dorsetshire ......3... 05 1....39 9....0 @ 
Hampshire ...... utiscced 65 10....41 5&....B1 2 

North Wales ............ 65 6....45 8....30 -8 

South Wales ......:..... 62 4....49 8....27. 1 





* The London Average is always that of the Week preceding. . 
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Derby, May 19.—Our market this week was but thinly attended, and 
but litile business done; prices for all sorts of Grain nearly as be- 
fore :—Best Wheat, 60s. to 65s.; Barley for malting, 44s. to 47s.; Grinding 
ditto, 38s. to 42s.; Oats, 32s. to 49s.; and Beans, 52s. to 62s. per eight 
bushels Imperial measure. 


Horncastle, May 19.—Wheat, Barley, and Rye fully obtained last week’s 
prices, and Oats nearly the same. Wheat, 55s. to 60s.; Barley, 40s. to 
42s.; Oats, 26s. to 30s.; Beans, 60s, to 63s.; and Rye from 40s, to 44s, 
per quarter, 


Ipswich, May 19.—Our supply to-day was small, but equal to the demand, 
The sale was dull, at rather less prices.—Wheat, 54s. to 63s.; Barley, 
36s. to 41s.; and Beans, 49s. to 51s. per quarter. 


Manchester, May 19.—The Corn trade has been tn an inanimate state 
during the week, owing partly to the result of the Bill now in the House 
of Lords, whether there will be any alteration in the existing laws. At 
our market to-day, fine Wheat was difficult of sale, at last week's rates; 
inferior unsaleable, Barley, fur grinding purposes, 3d. per bushel lower, 
Oats of fine quality barely support the prices of last Saturday. Beans 
are in limited supply, but no alteration in value can be noted. Malt in 
fair demand ; and, if our manufacturing trade continues to improve, the 
result will be a proportionate demand for Malt. The dealers in Flour have 
not experienced such a lively demand as was anticipated, but last week’s 
san have been fully supported, and, in a few instances, a small advance 

as been obtained. 


Newcustle-upon-Tyne, May 19.—The Wheat at this morning’s market 
was confined to the tarmers’ supply, with some samples from granary, and 
the millers being short of stock, the sale was brisk, at 1s. per quarter ad- 
vance upon the prices of last week. The malting season being over, Bar- 
ley is dull sale, at last week’s prices. The farmers’ supply of Oats was 
small, and not having any foreign arrivals of consequence this week, the 
sale has been tolerably free, at last week’s prices, 

Norwich, May 19.—We had only a moderate supply of Wheat to-day, 
ate nearly the same as last week.—Red, 52s. to 59s.; White to 61s.; 

arley, only a few small parcels, 34s. to 40s.; Oats, 28s. to 31s.; Beans, 43s, 
to 48s.; Pease, 44s. to 48s.; Boilers, to 52s. per quarter; and Flour, 49s. 
to 43s, per sack. 


Reading, May 19.— We had a moderate supply of Wheat this day, 
which was heavy in disposal, on the same terms as last week. There was 
a short supply of Barley, but no alteration in the price. Beans were 1s, 
dearer, im Oats and Pease no alteration, and very little doing. 


Bristol, May 19.—The Corn markets at this place are not lively for any 


description of Grain. Supplies by; no means great, yet equal to the 
demand. 


Wisbech, May 19.—We had a good supply of Wheat here to-day, which 
went off slowly, at a decline of Js. per quarter; Oats are also 1s. lower; 
but fine Beans exceed the late quotations @s. per quarter. 













































Markers, 


COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Horncastle, May 19.—Beef, 9s. per stone of 14lbs.; Mutton, 6d. to 7d.; 
Lamb 8d.; Pork, 7¢. ; and Veal, from 8d. to 9:/. per lb. 


Manchester Smithfield Market, May 16.—Although the supply of Beef 
and Mutton was not so large as last week, yet it was fully equal to the 
demand, and the best quality of the furmer declined full 4d. per lb.; the 
latter with difficulty support last week's rates. ‘The few Calves at market 
were very fine, and 4d. per lb. advance was paid fur the best. The supply 
of Pigs was principally Irish, and bought at rather less price for store. 
We had a plemiful supply of Lambs, tne principal part of which were 
sold at 4d. per lb below the price of this day se’nnight.—Beet, 44. to 74d.; 
Mutton, 7d. to 84d; Lamb, 9d. to 10d. ; Veal, Sad. to 74d.; and Pork, 
4d. to 54d. per lb., sinking offal. 


At Morpeth Market, May 16th, there were a good manv Cattle and 
Sheep; being few buyers, both met with dull sale, at a reduction in price, 
and part of both were not sold —Beef, from 7s. to 7s. 6¢.; Mutton, 8s. to 
9s. 4d. per stone, sinking offal. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, May 19.—The supply of fat Cattle to this day’s 
market was good, prices 7s. 9d. to 8s. 6d. per stone of 14)bs., sinking 
offal; the supply of Store Stock, of all descriptions, was very large, and 
the sale «f them very dull; Scots sold at 4s. to 4s. 6d. per stone of what 
they will weigh when fat; Shorthorns, Ss. to 3s, 9d.; Cows and Calves 
selling rather better; Homebreds, of one and two years old, hardly sale- 
able. Pigs, a flat sale, fat ones to 7s. 6d. per stune.—Meat: Beef, 7d. 
to 9d.; Veal, 6d. to 8d.; Mutton, 6d. to 74d.; Lamb, 8§d.; and Pork, 
6d. to 8d. per Ib. 
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